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" PUBLISHED WEEKLY. breach of our discipline, they be well assured that|to carry on the work thou art engaged in, to the 
of they proceed from a true ground of conviction in| perfecting thy holiness and His praise.’ ” ‘ 
: Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | the transgressors, accompanied by due circumspec-| Again he wrote to her thus, “* The few lines 
. tion of conduct and conversation.” I received this day by my cousin were very ac- 
to erst ee Diary. Tenth month 12th.—“I have had formany|ceptable, and engage my mind in sympathy with 
nd JOHN RICHARDSON, weeks past a secret desire to attend Third Haven|thee in thy low situation. Such is often my allot- 
and Little Creek Yearly Meetings, but knew not|ment, and I believe it requires patient resignation, 
ed at yo. 116 NoRTH FOURTH STREET, UP stains, |of any company. Whilst 1 was anxiously thought-|to make such a state profitable to us. — 
th —— ful about it, Hannah Harris and Elizabeth Wil-| “ ‘ For some hours before parting with you, be- 
ef, kinson, came to Wilmington, desiring company to|ing apprehensive bow it would fare with me when 
ers those very places. At the sight of them I was|separated from you, I endeavoured to get my mind 
the Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|filled with joy and fear. Joy that there was an|stayed upon something that would endure, when 
= months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;|opportunity of such companions thither, and fearjevery thing visible should fail, notwithstanding 
ich to any part of the United States, for three months, if|that I was not worthy [to go with them.] I was|this, when you were gone, I felt exceedingly poor _ 
ing paid in advance, six and a-half cents. afraid to let them know I had thought of taking|and destitute. I could not easily become reconciled 
ake the journey, but others proposed that I should go, |to it, but at length reached a degree of submission. 
. in te _ For “The Friend.” jand though it was a humbling to me, I was willing.|1 was, however, and still am in a barren frame of 
Jeg Benjamin Ferris. “We hada meeting at Queen Ann’s, in Maryland,|mind. Having nothing of mine own, I dare not 
(Continued from page 81.) and then went forward to the Yearly Meeting at/steal — to entertain my poor friend, how- 
ing rom “On Ninth month 26th, 1762, I went Third Haven, attending all their meetings for wor-|ever willing 1 might be to administer relief to her, 
and toour Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, and attended |ship and discipline. I was mostly very low in|I have sent the few things thou mentioned, which 
a several meetings for worship and discipline. I felt spirit, being burthened under a sense of that| with my love, desire thou wilt accept. Farewell, 
bite very poor and distressed, but was relieved, when| Egyptian darkness and hardness of heart, which|from thy poor, yet I hope true friend, wa 
on the 1st of the Tenth month three women/©overs people where the unrighteous practice of BENJAMIN FERRIS. 
reat Friends* from Europe, in attendance at the Yearly |slave keepimg so much prevails as it did amongst) These letters were sent to the Friend at Concord, 
: Meeting paid us a visit in the men’s meeting. those there assembled. I had little comfort, and|where she and companions were aoe the 
7 They expressed a concern that, if possible, a stop|#t times seemed as if I could hardly breathe. In|Quarterly Meeting there. On the 8th, Benjamin 
a might be put to mixed and clandestine marriages. |this I believe we, [himself and companions,] were| was with them there at that meeting, and from 
They expressed their belief, that if no papers of|all in a degree fellow sufferers. The Yearly Meet-| whence he accompanied them to a meeting at 
say acknowledgment were received from any of such |iNg came to a conclusion to disown such persons|(hester, before returning to Wilmington. 
had who had so transgressed, unless a godly sorrow was| #8 go out in marriage. (To be continued.) 
sing manifest, which worketh true repentance, it would| “21st. From Third Haven we went to Little 
uel be for the health of our Society. They also thought|Creek, and during the most of the time of the sit-| Hatching Young Ostriches.—Since the French 
ob- that a speedy disownment of such as ran out in|tings of the General Meeting there, I was low and | occupation of Algeria, ostriches have been conveyed 
ame that manner, might deter young people from it. distressed, yet at seasons some light appeared. On| thence to France in great numbers; but, until the 
oust The concern was attended with weight, and the|the 26th we were at Motherkill Meeting, on the|instance now to be recorded, a brood had never 
five meeting minuted the substance of it, and sent it|27th at Duck Creek, on the 29th at Chester River,|been produced in France. It is very difficult un- 
ted down to the Monthly Meetings as advice. The} the 30th at Cecil, and from thence to Sassafras | der the necessary restraint of a zodlogical garden, 
y of matter being thus resulted, gave me much satisfac-| Meeting on the 31st. On that morning in bed, I|to supply the necessary conditions for bringing 
tion, and seemed to be a sufficient reward for all|Wa8 favoured to feel something of the renewings|about this result. The attempt had been fre- 
ges my previous sufferings.” of Heavenly love overspreading my mind with| quently made to do so in the Zovlogical Gardens 
atral The minute of the Yearly Meeting says that a|inexpressible sweetness, increasing and strengthen-|of Marseilles, but as frequently failed. Even last 
aised concern had attended the meeting on account of|ing my attachment in love to the Lord, and rais-|year, notwithstanding the care devoted to the os- 
been the frequent transgressions of the rule of our disci-|ing desires that I might ever live to praise and/triches in that establishment, and though eggs 
sand pline in respect to marriage. It states that a simi-| glorify him, who for his abundant mercy is worthy| were laid in plenty, no young ostriches could be 
lar concern was expressed by our Friends from | forevermore. hatched. The director, M. Suquet, however, was’ 
Europe now engaged in a religious visit to the| “First month 1st.—We came to George’s Creek | not to be foiled. Failing to accomplish what he 
provinces, who had observed in the course of their| Meeting, and on the next day returned to Wilming-|desired in the gardens, he bethought himself of 
yatth travels the difficulties to which meetings were sub-|ton. I rode along in much emptiness, yet came trying what could be done out of them. In the 
outh, jected by such marriages. They also had seen|home in a good degree of quiet resignation and | territory of Montredon he selected a sandy plain, 
ts for that the too ready acceptance of papers of acknow- | Stillness of mind.” situated between the sea and the mountains which 
ledgment from such who had married thus disor-| Benjamin Ferris felt his mind much drawn to|form the south-east of the Gulf of Marseilles. The 
derly, had been matter of trouble to Friends and|his late companions, particularly to one of them, spot belongs to M. Pastre, who kindly gave the 
“introductive of many inconveniences, tending| Who was at that time much exercised with inward |necessary co-operation. There a large secluded 
lings, to promote libertinism and a manifest deviation|¢ouflicts. ‘To her he addressed the following letter. | valley was fixed upon, sufficiently wooded to afford 
from the purity of our profession.” The minute oie .  |shelter without intercepting the sunshine necessary 
‘obs concludes thus, “ It is therefore now earnestly re- 3rd ot Eleventh month, 1762. lta quickening the eggs. After having enclosed a 
N. Y., commended to Friends in their respective Monthly} “‘ My Dear Friend.—As our life and progress in|space six hundred metres long by five hundred 
ls. 34 Meetings, that they be careful speedily to proceed |the Truth consist in a reverent care, daily to look| wide, the birds were conveyed to their hatching- 
to put the rules of our discipline in practice against|to, and experience access in heart to the Lord, so|ground on March 2d of this year. For a few days 
— such transgressors, without waiting upon or so-|I am easy just to say that I seem so much inter-|the birds seemed to iad their new quarters 
; a liciting for papers of acknowledgment from them ;|ested in thy preservation and advancement, that I|with suspicion, and ran anxiously about. Soon, 
and that when such papers are offered for this|cannot help desiring the continuance of thy deep| however, they settled themselves and began laying. 
= —. inward seeking to Him, and perseverance in the|Their nest was at first a sizaple excavation in the 
_* Susanna Hatten, Hannah Harris and Elizabeth Wil-| Pure path of his holy requirings. I do believe he|sand, in the form of a truncated cone. Gradually 
k. kingon, is the author of, and will be with thee to enable thee|the borders of this hole were heightened by ac- 





male and female bird worked alternately. A few 
hours after the completion of the nest, laying 
began, and was continued every alternate day, 
uutil by the 20th of April fifteen eggs had| 
been deposited. Up to this time the hen guarded 
the nest a few hours before and after incuba- 
tion sometimes for a whole day. After April 
20th, however, the male bird commenced taking 
his spell of watching, the lady only seeing to 
the household during periods when her lord and 
master was temporarily absent from home. All 
seemed to go on satisfactorily. According to ob- 
servations made by M. Hardy, at Algiers, the 
time of incubation should be from fifty-six to sixty 
days. Knowing this, M. Suquet was surprised 
when, on June 34, intelligence came that the first 
young ostrich had spent its eyes to sunshine on 
French soil. By the evening eleven had been 
hatched. On the day following the young birds 
left the nest and began to wander over their enclo- 
sure, guided alternately by papa and mamma, who 
spared no trouble in this their first walking les- 
son. During these excursions one bird always 
lingered a little behind. It was weak, and soon 
died, thus reducing the number of the young 
family to ten. They went on growing rapidly, so 
that by the 8th of last month (August) they were 
as big as young turkeys, giving every promise of 
arriving in due time at years of discretion, and 
contributing for many a season to the grande tenue 
of many a fair Parisienne.—London Review. 





For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
IT COSTS TOO MUGH. 

Our blessed Saviour has said, “‘ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?’ This whole world, with all its 
riches, its honours, its comforts, its enjoyments, 
would be a bad bargain to him who should give 


cumulations of more sand. At this labour the| fessor of religion. The dew of his youth was dried 






up, the religious principles received from education 
were dissipated, the tendering visitations of the 
love of God once known, were no longer expe- 
rienced. He then purchased that large estate, 
reared that costly edifice upon it, and had settled 
himself down to enjoy himself, as far as one in his 
situation could know enjoyment, and then came the 
summons of death. Now, in the prospect of an 
opening eternity, the folly of his career inlife pressed 
upon him. No doubt the days of his innocent 
childhood came before him, when with poverty, 
some portion of religious peace was his portion. 
The sad change which had taken place since in his 
feelings and in his hopes, wrung from him the ex- ; 
clamation, just before his death, “ my prosperity|which would bear, and he little heeded the fiery 
has been my ruin.” waves of bodily suffering he had to pass through, 
His wealth cost toomuch. His grandhouse, and|before entering the haven of eternal rest and 
immense riches, all remained this side of the grave, |glory. 
and without spiritual hope or inheritance, he entered 
into the everlastingstate. Thousands in our country 
have bartered away their souls, for still meaner 
things than an earthly estate; for the intoxicating 
cup, which reduced them even on earth to the con-| bred, | ‘ D 
dition of beasts, for the gratification of sensual in-|twice in the year to a great distance in search of 
dulgence, tending to the same state; for pride,|pasture, or of a warmer climate. Forty or fifty 
vanity, the love of glory, the applause of men, and|thousand shepherds guide these sheep in their 
the fear of theirreproach, countless multitudes have | Wanderings, and travel with them many hundred 
given away their souls with all well grounded hope|miles. These shepherds have a very hard life; 
of an heavenly inheritance in unfading, unending|but they are so wuch attached to their flocks that 
blessedness. they would not leave them, even if they could get 
: better pay and less work elsewhere. As many ag 
— oe thirty thousand dogs accompany the flocks in their 
Many years ago a vessel was wrecked on the! wanderings, and put up with hard fare like their 
coast of Cornwall, the crew of which, after much masters. The Spanish shepherds live chiefly on 
suffering and distress were all, through the good|bread seasoned with oil or grease; and th 
providence of God, safely brought on shore. On|they sometimes procure mutton from their old or 
the next First-day of the week most of the sailors} diseased sheep, it is not their favourite food. Their 
attended the nearest public place of worship, and dress is a jacket and breeches of black sheep-skin, 
the minister alluded to the circumstance of the|a red silken sash ticd round the waist, long leather 
wreck, and thanksgiving was offered on their be- gaiters, a slouched hat, a staff with an iron point 


standing by, deeming that through terror he wag 
willing to recant, approached him to witness hig 
confession. ‘They mistook their man. His confi. 
dence in the truth of the principles he was to 
suffer for, was unchanged, but he wished to feel the 
consoling presence of his dear Saviour with him 
to enable him to witness a good confession to his 
glory, in the flames. In great earnestness of 
spirit he sought the Lord, and being favoured to 
feel the manifestation of the love of God sweetly 
strengthening his soul, he clapped his hands and 
with a loud voice he exclaimed, “ Now I can burn! 
now I can burn!” 


He felt by faith his hold firm on that plank 




















Agriculture. 
EUROPEAN SHEPHERDS. 
In Spain where the celebrated Merino flocks are 
bred, there are ten millions of sheep to be led 













his immortal soul in exchange for it. Yet all/half. At the close of his service, the minister|and a manta or brown blanket slung over the left 


around us we see instances in which this soul, in 
comparison with which in real value all earthly 
possessions are as nothing, bartered away for a 
mere trifle. 

“ What is the value of this estate,” said a man 
to a friend of his as they passed by a fertile plan- 
tation with its noble mansion house. ‘The reply 
was, “I do not know what it is valued at, but 1 
know what it cost its late possessor.” ‘T'o the ques- 
tion of “ how much,” the brief answer was, “ his 
soul |’” 

An awful price, the very enunciation of which 
is calculated to awaken solemn thoughts. For a 
plantation, out of which he could only derive com- 
fort for a brief period of an earthly existence, 


whilst subject to the cares, afflictions and sufferings] fifteen years. At the close of that period he was 
to which mortality is ever incident, to part with|sent for to the bed-side of a dying man. The 
eternal happiness, with peace and joy which knows| power of speech was almost gone, and although 


no diminution. The individual who had paid 
such a ruinous price for thisestate, had been piously 
educated and brought up to industrious habits. 
Whiist in a humble condition in a mercantile es- 
tablishment into which he was introduced after his 
maturity, he was a professor of religion, and his 
reputation was good. In time his faithful atten- 
tion to business occasioned him to be taken as a 
partner into the firm. After this his mind was 
taken up more entirely with his worldly concerns, 
whilst religion, even in the outward form of it, had 
less and less time and attention given to it. Whilst 


yet in the meridian of his days he became very| which is to support him in safety over the threat- 
wealthy, and with his increasing store, his love of|ening billows. It is narrated of one of the pro- 
riches increased. He grew covetous, miserly, and|testant martyrs that whilst being led to the stake, 
from his conduct and conversation, no one would| finding the sensible presence of his Saviour with- 
have dreamed that he had ever been even a pro-|drawn from him, he exclaimed in anguish, “I can- 





feeling his mind unusually moved, spoke of the|shoulder. When they have reached their journey's 
sinners’ danger, comparing them to shipwrecked |end, they build themselves rude huts, living gene» 
mariners. He said ‘imagine the situation of a/rally a single life. Large flocks are managed by 
drowning man, who feels that all his own efforts|several shepherds, and that everything may be 
are unavailing, and that he is fast sinking beneath|done with regularity, one of the most experienced 
the overwhelming waters. Imagine what would|js set over the rest. The times of their wanderings 
be his feelings, if suddenly a plank floated within] are in May and September, and the whole journey 
his reach, and if, taking hold of it, he found it is the same which has been taken for ages. The 
would bear his weight. Fellow-sinners, this is your|sheep know the way as well as their masters; and 
case and mine! We are like the drowning mariner.|a free passage is granted to them through pastures, 
Christ is the plank of safety. This plank will| villages, etc., where the inhabitants are obliged to 
bear; yes, this plank will bear !” : leave an opening for them, at least ninety paces 

The minister felt such a flow of christian love,|wide. The shepherds on their part have to lead 
and such animation in this sudden address, that he}them as quickly as possible, that they may reach 
looked for the result, but none appeared to him for’ certain resting-places where they find an open space 
and good pasture. 

In some parts of France the shepherds live s 
similar life. More than a hundred thousand sheep 
graze on the plains of Arles in winter; but as the 
spring approaches they show the greatest eager 
ness to set off toward the mountains bordering on 
Italy; and if not watched, they will escape and 
be lost. The shepherds set out in May for these 
mountains, driving their sheep in troops of from 
ten to forty thousand. To every thousand sheep 
three shepherds are allowed; each of which has 
his dog, and in the middle of the flock a troop of 
asses carrying baggage. A chief shepherd is 
chosen, by the general consent of his companions, 
to direct the march, to deal out the daily share of 
provisions, and to listen to the complaints of far- 
mers, when damage is done upon the road. The 
shepherd’s dogs are assisted in a remarkable way 
in keeping these large flocks in order. The goats 
are especially trained for the purpose, and have 

















conscious, he for a time said nothiug. At last being 
asked if he had hope in Christ to give some sign, 
he spoke out with his last energies “ The plank 
bears!” Ah! that is a plank which will bear all 
who lean on it for salvation. ‘‘ He that cometh 
to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

The true christian always depends upon his Sa- 
viour, and in that dependence finds strength to en- 
able him to bear every trial, every calamity, which 
may be apportioned him in his earthly pilgrimage. 
Yet he sometimes finds it hard to realize the pre- 
sence of his Divine Master,—to feel the plank, 






















not burn! 1 cannot burn!” Some of the priests 
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THE FRIEND. 







bells around their necks. They are kept in per- 
fect discipline by the shepherds, and show great 
intelligence in the performance of their task. ‘hey 
halt or proceed at the word of command, and at 
the close of each day’s march, they come to the 
centre of the flock, and wait there until the morning, 
when having received their proper orders, they re- 
turn to their station at the head of the flock with 


live to ourselves, but whether we eat or drink, or/quently expressed his willingness to leave this 
whatever we do, may do all to His glory. May|world, saying, “he did not know any thing re- 
this, my dear friend, be the first object in our eye,| maining undone to complete his days’ work. No 
the very business of our lives, in all we undertake,|cloud appeared in the way.” His decease took 
in all we have to pass through. Then shall we|place Fifth month 5th, 1769, he being in the 66th 
not fail of that inheritance, which our dear oe year of his age. 

and Saviour purchased for us by his coming and by 
his death ; in shall we be chivetians indeed, and MARY EVANS. 

the greatest regularity. On coming to a stream/when our little moment of probation is over, then] Mary Nicholls, the daughter of Samuel and 
they halt until the word of command is given, |the eternal weight of unmingled joy and glory shall| Margaret Nicholls [or Nicholas,] was born in the 
when they plunge into the water, and are followed |follow. city of Philadelphia in or about the year 1695, 
by the rest of the flock. When the flocks reach} Second month 8th, 1835. Her father deceased whilst she was still young, 
the mountains, each shepherd has his proper —_— but with the blessing of the Most High on the pi- 
boundary marked out, and the proprietors of the ous labours of ber religiously minded mother, she 
jand are paid about twenty pence per sheep for was educated in the principles of Truth, and re- 


their feed during the summer. The shepherds : . ad other o : strained from participating in the many evils which 
dip with their flocks in the open air, and live al- of the Yearly Mesting of Fhiladciphia. abound in the world, Submitting to the cross of 


most entirely on bread and goats’ milk. a ere ms. Christ in early life, she manifested much sobriety 
In the south-west of France, on those wide| John Scarborough was born within the limits of|and steadiness in her conduct, which bore testi- 
plains called Les Landes, the shepherds lead a Buckingham Monthly Meeting in Bucks county,|mony to all around her, that the grace and good 
very singular life. The country consists of large| Pennsylvania, in 1703 or 1704. His parents | spirit of the Lord Jesus had the rule and govern- 
tracts of deep sand, or of marshy ground, with |were honest hearted Friends who educated him as| ment within her. 
scanty herbage and prickly shrubs. That they| member of the religious society, endeavouring to} As she grew in religious experience, a gift in the 
may cross these sands without difficulty, the shep-|bring him up in the nurture and admonition of the) ministry of the gospel was committed to her, which 
herds fasten stilts or wooden poles five feet long, to| Lord. . In his | youth, vanities of this world were| she exercised much to the comfort and satisfaction 
their legs, putting them on and off as regularly as |attractive in his eyes, and he gave way to levity|of her friends. She often spoke in after life of 
avy other part of their dress. When their flocks and folly, yet the Lord by the influences of his grace| the close trials and deep conflicts of mind she ex- 
are grazing, they do not take off these stilts, but and good spirit following him from year to year,|perienced whilst preparing for this work, and the 
remain elevated upon them that they may the bet-|he at length gave up in obedience thereto, took up| merciful extension of Divine help which supported 
ter watch their sheep. The top of the long staff|the cross of Christ and became an obedient fol-|her through all the fiery baptisms. Her coming 
which they use in walking, is made broad and |lower of his blessed Saviour. ; forth in the ministry was about the 30th year of 
round, so that they can sit upon it. Thus seated; As he continued faithful to the unfoldings of|her age. She was one well qualified for useful- 
they knit stockings all day, and clad in their|Truth, a gift in the ministry was about the year|ness in the church, and her labours in meetings 
rough sheep-skin coats and caps, they have a most /1740 committed unto him. In this his memorial} both for worship and discipline were much esteemed 
singular appearance, looking like so many little|says “he soon grew very eminent.” He visited at|in Philadelphia, whilst she continued to reside in 
watch-towers scattered over the country. The |different times, most of the meetings of Friends in|that city. She also through her travels in the 
rate at which they can travel on these tall stilts is|the northern colonies, in which he had the unity of| work of the ministry was well known in the neigh- 
said to equal that of a trotting-horse. his friends at home, and the unity of the living in|bouring parts, and wherever she was called, her 
Some of the sheep owners in Australia possess Christ, attended him wherever he was led to la-|gift made way for her; and she was acknowledged 
fifteen or twenty thousand sheep, and these are led |bour. His friends testify their belief that the re-| a sister beloved in the Truth. 
out to graze before sunrise, and folded or brought|membrance of this unity “ yet lives in the minds} On the 1736, she was married to Owen 
back to the sheep-yard at night. The wild dogs|of numbers and exceeds all other memorials.” Evans, a valuable member of Gwynned Monthly 
of that country are great enemies to the sheep, and When not abroad on religious service “he con-| Meeting, of whose life and labours in the church 
will sometimes fall upon them in open day. The |stantly attended our meetings, in which he generally| we have already given a sketch. She was now 
shepherd is, therefore, always on the watch; and |bore large testimonies, earnestly labouring for the| placed in a new position, and as a wife was affec- 
in setting up his fold, he uses hurdles made of|salvation and good of all. Although not learned, |tionate and loving, as a mother, tender yet judi- 
slender rods of iron or oak, seven feet long, and so|he spoke with great propriety, his doctrine being} cious, as a neighbour kind and helpful. Her ap- 
close together that the lambs cannot escape, nor sound, lively and edifying, familiar and easy to be|pearances in the ministry at G@wynned where she 
dogs enter. By the side of this fold he places a understood. A spirit of universal charity appeared | now resided, were not frequent, yet when she did 
movable, weather-tight hut, in which with his dogs |throughout, and his ministry being adorned by a|speak “ her testimony was fervent, sound and edi- 
he passes the night, keeping a fire burning near the |pious life and innocent conversation, was justly ad-| fying.” She was several times in the love of the 
hut to scare away the wild dogs. He has also to|mired by people of all denominations. His steady | Gospel drawn forth to visit Friends in the different 
watch against a more crafty foe in the escaped con- | concern to promote good order and discipline, and provinces of this continent, and once those on the 
viet, whose retreat in the interior of the country (therein to act uprightly for the cause of ‘Truth,|{sland of Tortola. Her visits abroad were all 
is said to be usually well stored with mutton, sto- without partiality or party spirit, was truly re-|entered into with the full unity of her Friends at 












































For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 





























































































































































len from the different folds. markable, and with great cheerfulness he gave up|home, and proved very acceptable to those visited. 
scaeecsesitpiguontnatin much of his time, and bestowed much labour for|‘ She was a lover of, and a promoter of peace and 
Letter of John Barelay. the restoration of those who had missed their way.| good order in the church, and amongst her neigh- 








May the blessing of heaven above and of the| Although he used great plainness in admonishing| bours, and was frequently engaged in that weighty 
earth beneath attend you and yours,—the blessing | offenders, he seldom gave offence, being endued| service of visiting Friend’s families to good satis- 
which makes most truly rich, and adds thereto no|with much mildness, and a remarkable degree of| faction.” 
sting of sorrow! This has been my secret petition |self-denial. These made him greatly servicable in| In the year 1757, her beloved husband was re- 
in some of my best moments, when thinking of you, |the management of the affairs of the church in| moved from her by death, which proved a close 
and surely I shall be excused for telling you so.|general and tended to support its real authority. |trial to her. She however bore her great loss with 
There is that, which crowns all other blessings, as| As he grew in years, bodily weakness attended | christian resignation. In 1760 she removed to 
you well know :—there is that, (let the thoughtless, him, yet his interest in the affairs of the church|reside with her daughter who was married and 
the unfeeling heartsay what it may,) without which, |continued unabated, and his zeal for her prosperity | settled in Philadelphia. Although it was return- 
our very blessings are of no benefit to us, and every |seemed to know noebb. The life and power at-|ing to the meeting of her youth, where there were 
gift of Divine providence and grace is liable to be|tending his ministry as he drew near the confines| many dearly beloved ones in the trath, and although 
perverted and abused ; instead of being faithfully |of eternity seemed to increase. In the last public| her labours were well accepted there, yet her mind 
held in trust, and duly appreciated and applied to |testimony he delivered, he was highly favoured, the| was drawn to return to Gwynned, and spend the 
the enduring good of ourselves and of all with whom|power of Truth rising greatly into dominion.| remnant of her days there. So in the year 1767, 
we have to do. This is nothing less than a sense|Many of his hearers were thereby tendered and|she removed thither, and during the remainder of 
of the presence, counsel and aid of Him who giveth |edified. With much good counsel and fatherly|the time allotted her on earth, laboured there 
us all things richly to enjoy, and will graciously |advice he seemed to take a final farewell of his| faithfully, being assured that her time was short. 
condescend to show us how we may use these|brethren, praying fervently for their preservation. | Her last illness she bore with cheerful resignation, 
things as not abusing them,—how we may nolonger| As the time of his departure drew near, he fre-|and a few days before her death, was drawn forth 


































































She departed this life, Fifth month 20th, 1767.|can be opened or shut by the sacker at pleasure,|horse always travels best towards home; two 
and above it a rack for empty sacks within his|horses mated, will accomplish more than twice ag 
The Voice in Prayer.—Stephen on his knees|Teach. The machine can fill two sacks at the} much, as each singly; and for the common-sense 
“ cried with a loud voice.” That is, he prayed |Same time, and enable the sacker to sew them and/reason, that under such circumstances they are in 
with aloud voice. There is no more importance throw them off while the succeeding sacks are fill- better spirus, This solution _is also sufficiently 
to be attached to the loudness of the voice than|ing. It is claimed that this machine will dig|philosophical for the application of sympathy, in 
there is to the attitude of the body; for our God is and sack from 1500 to 2000 bushels of potatoes, the school room. Most persons can call to mind 
not deaf. It is the voice of the heart he hears, and from 3000 to 4000 bushels of onions, without|some instances of surprising exertion, of which 
whether it is uttered with a loud voice, or is in-|Cutting or bruising. they were made capable by the intensity of the 
audible to human ears. When Hannah so prayed motive prompting thereto. Some are reco 
that Eli could only perceive the moving of her which would be incredible, had there not been re- 
lips, God as really heard her as he did Stephen, liable witnesses. Particularly of females whose 
when he cried with a loud voice. It can never be courage united with bravery under the stimulating 
said of our God, as Elijah said of Baal to his motive of strong affection, has been the means of 
prophet: “Cry aloud; for he is a god; either ae oe objects from impending death. 
he is talking or he is pursuing, or he is on a jour- Great obstacles have been overcome by this silent, 
ney, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be| The reply of Albert Barnes to James Robert but potent influence. I remember well and most 
awaked.” Yet I confess that [ have heard pray-|Boyd, in regard to the claim of the “Task” for|*flectionately the teacher whose aptitude in toueh- 
ers which reminded me of Baal’s prophets. ‘The |illustrations, similar to those in Boyd's edition of|'& the right chords* first wakened me out of the 
faintest utterance of the heart will be heard by| Paradise Lost, Xe, is worthy the notice of teachers doleful dreamy listlessness of the mere go in and 
God, while the loudest of the mere lips will be un-|and others desirous of infusing a correct literary|8° ut of school, with very little more progress 
heard. taste: viz. “A man who spreads that” (The than the door makes by being opened and shut, 
The loudness of our voices in prayer should de-| Task) “over the world is always doing good.” [|He wasa man of as much talent, but of more 
pend altogether upon the time, place, and cireum-| will add that the common parlor or sitting room is benevolence, than my former masters. On 
stances. ‘here are times when, like Stephen, we|unfurvished without the Bible and The Task. A by two common-place questions I was suddenly 
should pray with a loud voice. Indeed, there may |little self-denial in other furniture or in superflui- made conscious that there was really somethi 
be times when it may be proper to pray with a|ties of the table would bring in the reach of all|8e¢retly attractive in the school-master. He as 
very loud voice. There are also times when we|heads of families not only those two books in good|™¢ if i had read a certain book—he asked me 
should pray in a very low and subdued tone of|¢ype, but Boyd’s edition of the latter, and stand-| 9842 if I was fond of a certain pursuit—and fol- 
voice. And there are times when the heart should |ard works of good old English authors, instead of lowed these questions by some elucidations, and 
whisper its wants into the ears of Jehovah. A\|piles of newspapers, and various mushroom litera- concluded — S hey ne ae 2 tarry with 
very large proportion of our prayers should be of|ture, which must wilt into merited obscurity under| him, to spend a little time after the 7 of school 
the silent kind, or what is called ejaculatory |the sunlight of prevailing truth. one long summer afternoon. I gladly embraced 
prayers; that is, the heart holding converse with| The sentiments quoted at the head of this ar-|Such an opportunity, by which I saw that there 
its God. Very frequent ejaculatory prayer is es-|ticle are as true to experience as they are beautiful | 9° something in common between us. These op- 
sential to our growth in grace, and to our walking|in expression. Who has not observed the contor-|Portuuities were again and again repeated ; and 
with God as Enoch walked with him. It is thus|tions and sickliness, of a potato-vine in the cellar? often I walked all the way home with him, to pro- 
that the heart holds almost all its communion with| As a plant seeks light and air, so does youth seek long them. Sometimes we were gous by others 
its God. It is thus the heart prays without ceas-|companionship and sympathy. And without them|° the scholars or by all. A aoe era dawned on 
ing. It is thus that we may, through faith, obtain|the growing frame and the growing character will|™Y School life; and thenceforward it was as cheer- 
the “testimony that we please God.” It is thus|be deformed; the faculties will not “reach their|!9g 28 it had been hopeless. I soon saw, through 
while hanging on Jesus, that we continually over-|proper use,” but sink permaturely into disease,|*he medium of the interested motives now thrown 
come. decay, and death. around me, that there was the attractiveness of 
Amid that enraged, boisterous and noisy mob,| “Solitude, seeming a sanctuary, proves a|V@St treasure lying behind = relation of cause and 
there was a peculiar appropriateness in Stephen’s | grave” — fect. The new -~ = _—— look so clear 
praying with a loud voice. Had he not prayed and bright that the ons of figures te 
with a loud voice, they would not have heard him; ished ; and soon I re go home to my father, 
and it was proper that even in his death he should and not only be glad to hear him ask me gry 
make a public acknowledgment of the divinity of as he was a to a my ae at a at 
Jesus—that he really regarded Jesus as the God could answer them — ® a ing 2 —— 
who hears and answers prayer. It was also proper Such a — a, os 4 187 ase : 
that they should know that he freely and heartily beans at 18} cents a peck was no longer a a ee 
forgave them, For this change, something was due to age, but 
What an example of forgiveness he gave them| This healthy craving for companionship is founded] more to kindness and a commingling of social with 
in that prayer with a loud voice!—* Lord, lay|not on equality of talents, or attainments, but on intellectual exercise. Yet no teacher of mine was 
not this sin to their charge.”—Christian Observer, |congeniality, and reciprocal benevolence. Neither|more uniform in maintaining good order, which he 
is it dependent on equality in age, or similarity of|tow/d have; for he thought it better to lose 
taste; for the sage of three score and ten may|scholars, than authority ; but he lost neither, whieh 
A Patent Potato Digger—The Sacramento|share it with childhood, and the poet with the|is always the best. Whilst expulsion is excellent 
News gives the following description of a patent|peasant. The teacher will share it with his pupil:|as a /as¢ resort, it should not be looked upon a8 
potato digger, intended for digging potatoes in dry,|when he seeks for virtue in the child, and finds it,|one, ready at hand ; lest we become slack in the 
sandy ground. and invented by Thomas Lake, of|he will feel an animating impulse to closer com-|use of that availing remedy, faithful and frequent 
Sacramento: “ The working machine will be twelve|munion, as his heart responds in a consciousness| private labor. But let it not be forgotten by pa- 
feet in length. In form it is similar to a truck |that it is congenial with his own: he will share it|rents, that the success of the teacher depends 
wagon, has a seat in front for the driver, within| when he looks for good-will or benevolence, in the|greatly—it is not too much to say mainly—on the 
reach of whom is a crank by which he can readily |child, and finding it, reciprocates benevolence of| — 
raise or lower the plow at pleasure, according to|his own. If he find neither, it will be because he 
the nature of the surface or soil. The plow, which|seeks not aright. Itis the province of the teacher 
is scoop-shaped, introduces the earth and potatoes|to arouse this desire of mutual-good will. He can 
to an elevating wheel furnished with a series of|do it, by unbending, so as to lose none of his au- 
“prregeent buckets, the inner rim of the wheel also|thority and none of his strength. The bow of 
eing perforated for sifting the dirt. From the|good material is not impaired by being unstrung. . amp 
aes residue is conducted to a shaking sieve,| And it is not owt of the school room, only, that = the toh om oe thee nent 8 Ons oa 
and thence into the sacking apparatus at the back | advantage is gained, by a good understanding be- | “"2W"9, "ow £0 take em. : ’ 
part of the machine, below which is a platform on|tween aie a rade in etn it is the welled mpprepeietn, tee | hed eae at ee Eee 


4 . : . nOUVE | that time; and I have since endeavoured to take special 
which a man can stand and sack. In thesacking|that makes people work; efficiency in action is|care “to know how to take ‘em.” 


























For “The Friend.” 
Education—No, 3. 


«Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bed: ’tis there alone, 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 
Shine out; there only, reach their proper use.” 





















































































“A sepulchre—in which the living lie, 
And all good qualities grow sick and die.” 
Our poet praises the remark of Bruyere—* how 
sweet, how passing sweet is solitude;”—yet he 
follows it with this of his own— 





“But grant me still, a friend in my retreat, 
(to) Whom I may whisper ‘solitude is sweet.’” 















* Another incident is in point. Whilst taking exer- 
cise with the axe, one morning before taking charge of 
my school, the “ chunk” was knotty, and often received 
an ineffectual stroke on the side. A friend who had seen 
many summers, and much of human nature, came by, 
and quietly taking the axe, set the chunk on end, and by 
a gentle tap in the right place, split it down. On handing 

















in fervent labour to some gathered in her chamber.| apparatus are two valves, so adjusted that they|proportioned to the intensity of the motive. A - 
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faithful discharge of their duties; which perhaps 
may form the subject of another article. Y. W. 
Eleventh mo. 9th, 1861. 


















The African Ant,—lIt is their habit to march 
through the forests in a long and regular line, 
about two inches broad-and often ten miles in 
Jength. All along this line are larger ants, who 
act as Officers, stand outside the ranks, and keep 
this singular army in order. If they come to a 

where there are no trees to shelter them from 
the sun, whose heat they cannot bear, they imme- 
diately build underground tunnels, through which 
the whole army passes in columns tothe forest be- 
yond. Those tunnels are four or five feet under 
ground, and are used only in the heat of the day 
or during a storm. 

When they get hungry, the long file spreads 
itself through the forest in a front line, and devours 
all it comes to with a fury which is quite irresisti- 
ble. The elephant and gorilla fly before this 
attack. The black men run for their lives. Every 
animal that lives in their line of march is chased. 
They seem to understand and act upon the tactics 
of Napoleon, and concentrate with great speed 
their heaviest forces upon the point of attack. In 
an incredibly short space of time the mouse, or 
dog, or leopard, or deer is overwhelmed, killed, 
eaten, and the bare skeleton only remains, 

They seem to travel night and day. Many a 
time have I been awakened out of a sleep, and 
obliged to rush from the hut and iuto the water to 
save my life, and after all suffered intolerable 
agony from the bites of the advance-guard, who 
had got into my clothes. When they enter a house 
they clear it of all living things. Roaches are de- 
voured in an instant. Rats and mice spring round 
the room in vain. An overwhelming force of ants 
kills a strong rat in less than a minute, in spite o 
the most frantic struggles, and in less than another 
minute its bones are stripped. Every living thing 
in the house is devoured. They will not touch 
vegetable matter. Thus they are in reality very 
useful (as well as ar to the negroes, who 
have their huts cleaned of all the abounding ver- 
min, such as immense roaches and centipedes, at 
least several times a year. 

When on their march, the insect world flies 
before them, and I bave often had the approach 
of a bashikouay army heralded to me by this 
means. Wherever they go they make a clean 
sweep, even ascending to the tops of the highest 
trees in pursuit of their prey. Their manner of 
attack is an impetuous /eap. Instantly the strong 
pincers are fastened, and they only let go when the 
piece gives way. Atsuch times this little animal 
seems animated by a kind of fury, which causes it 
to disregard entirely its own safety, and to seek 
only the conquest of its prey. The bite is very 
painful. 

The negroes relate that criminals were in former 
times exposed in the path of the bashikouay ants, 
as the most cruel manner of putting to death. 

Two very remarkable practices of theirs remain 
to be related. When, on their line of march, they 
must cross a stream, they throw themselves across 
and form a tunnel—a living tunnel—connecting two 
trees or high bushes on opposite sides of the little 
stream. ‘This is done with great speed, and is ef- 
fected by a great number of ants, each of which 
clings with its fore-claws to its next neighbour's 
body or hind-claws. Thus they form a high, safe 
tubular bridge, though which the whole vast regi- 
ment marches in regular order. 
if the arch is broken by the violence of some ani- 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
THE STORM. 
The gathering clouds obscure the sky, 
The trembling birds to covert fly, 
The awe-struck herds forbear to rove, 
And stillness reigus throughout the grove. 


The mower drops his scythe, to flee 
To friendly cot, or sheltering tree; 
While nature, in each varied form, 
In silent dread awaits the storm. 


Now flash to flash, with lurid glare, 
Succeeds, and lights the murky air ; 
And hark ! above, from pole to pole, 
The loud terrific thunders roll. 


Why shrinks my friend? Why pale with fear? 
Say, dost thou feel that God is near? 

And thinkest thou not, when warblers fill 

Thy bower, that He's nigh thee still? 


In every flower that round thee blows— 
In every blade of grass which grows— 
In every glade which cheers thine eye— 
In every stream which ripples by— 


On every mount—in every dale— 

In every wave—in every gale 

A thousand tongues, through nature’s frame, 
A God, a present God, proclaim | 


And Oh, if terror dim thine eye, 

When summer storms pronounce Him nigh, 
How wilt thou meet that dreadful day 
When heaven and earth shall melt away ? 


Go to that blood-whose cleansing flow 
Shall make thy bosom pure as snow! 
That blood to him its aid who seeks, 
Far better things than Abel’s speaks. 


Then, then, thy soul, redeemed, forgiven, 
Release from sin, at peace with heaven, 
Shall mark, unmoved, e’en that dread fire, 
In which ten thousand orbs expire. 
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THE INNER CALM. 
BY HORATIUS BONAR. 
Calm me, my God, and keep me calm ; 
While these hot breezes blow ; 
Be like the night dews’ cooling balm 
Upon earth’s fevered brow. 


Calm me, my God, and keep me calm, 
Soft resting on thy breast; 

Soothe me with holy hymn and psaim, 
And bid my spirit rest. 


Calm me, my God, and keep me calm ; 
Let thine outstretching wing 


» Be like the shade of Elim’s palm, 


Beside her desert spring. 


Yes, keep me calm, though lond and rude 
The sounds my ear that greet— 

Calm in the closet’s solitude, 
Calm in the bustling street ; 


Calm in the hour of buoyant health, 
Calm in my hour of pain, 

Calm in my poverty or wealth, 
Calm in my loss or gain ; 


Calm in the sufferance of wrong, 
Like Him who bore my shame; 

Calm ’mid the threatening, taunting throng, 
Who hate thy holy name; 


Calm when the great world’s news with power 
My listening spirit stir; 

Let not the tidings of the hour 
E’er fiud too fond an ear. 


Calm as the ray of sun or star, 
Which storms assail in vain, 

Moving unrofiled through earth’s war, 
The eternal calm to gain. 





The tendency of all communications from God,| is present. 
If disturbed, or|is to make the soul die to sedf; but the illumina-|ing spirit of a child, confident that all is right, and 
tions from the angels of darkness, are often more} that in kindness the Father in heaven has sent the 
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Do we Suffer Well? 


The sufferers in this world are of various classes 
and characters, and have each their own cup, the 
bitterness of which the heart knoweth tight well. 
In places where the exterior is all pleasant and joy- 
ful, and where the eye of the observer can detect 
no trace of sorrow, as well as in the abodes where 
it greets us at once, there is to be found constant, 
wearisome, at times, keen and uncontrollable suf- 
fering. Men and women go about the streets, or 
perform their daily tasks, or lie in lonely cham- 
bers, with pains in their bodies, or burdens on their 
hearts, from which they cry in vain for deliverance. 

A wide difference, however, is perceptible in the 
manner in which these sufferings are borne by the 
various individuals upon whom they are imposed. 
“7 ama poor sufferer,” said a dying servant of 
God, to one who stood by his bedside; “I mean 
that I little know what it is to suffer wed/.” The 
good man may have depreciated himself in this say- 
ing, but it will serve to open to us a distinction to be 
observed everywhere in the great class of sufferers. 
It must be that they will suffer ill or well. Just 
as truly as the man of action must act well or ill, 
so those unto whom “it is-given to suffer,” must 
show a spirit kindred to that which does evil, or 
does good. And influences for good or ill, proceed 
as distinctly from the manner in which our suffer- 
ings are endured, as from the most energetic and 
conspicuous of our actions. 

Let us, therefore, put the question, with the ut- 
most directness, to the children of sorrow—‘ Do 
you suffer well?” And if not, ought you not for 
the sake of the Master, who was so much a man 
of sorrows, and bore them all so meekly, to strive 
to reach unto this grace? Let it be remembered 
that it requires an effort to attain it—that it is not 
to be gained at a bound—that days and years 
may be well expended in assiduous cultivation, if 
at last we reap the ripe fruit of sufferings well and 
quietly borne. And if, in our admiration of some 
great and worthy deed of Christian zeal, we are 
moved to repine that God has not permitted us 
to display such zeal and earnestness, let us check 
the murmur, by the thought that God appoints unto 
all the place and the means by whichthey shall glorify 
him, and that if at last we shall be found to have 
suffered “ well,”’ it will be fully acknowledged, and 
graciously rewarded. 

What is it to suffer well? The answer to this 
question would lead us out into a treatise upon all 
the uses and benefits of affliction. But we may 
briefly say that it consists not in indifference to 
pain, or in that stoicism which is the frigid effect 
of an unchristian philosophy. It is not perceptible 
in those weak complainings, with which some 
weary the ears of friends and neighbours, or in the 
petulant utterances, or peevish scoldings of the 
confirmed valetudinarian. Least of all is it visi- 
ble in the defiant questionings of the goodness, or 
the justice of God, which his ——— force from 
unsubdued and unholy hearts. What is meant by 
suffering well, is precisely that which is meant by 
the apostle James when he speaks of suffering as 
“a Christian.” It is to suffer with Christian 
meekness, quietness and patience. It is to re- 
ceive the rod as from the hand of our Heavenly 
Father, and to show submission thereunto. It is 
to watch the heart, lest murmurings arise, and 
watch the tongue, lest they be expressed. It is 
to wait until the Lord is pleased to remove the 
pain, and ever to seek for grace to bear it while it 
And it is to cultivate the unquestion- 





















































mal, they instantly attack the offender with the| pleasing, more entertaining, than those that come| affliction, or removed the idol. Above all, it is 
from God 


greatest animosity —Du Chaillu, 





habitually to remember that we may “ glorify God 
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in the fires,” and to nourish the desire, that by no 
word or act we may hinder that glory from being 


THE FRIEND. 


old was to the wise Greeks, foolishness. But|to the strong for strength, and to the wise for wis. 
amid all these discouragements, I trust there will|dom, and then as thy day is, thy strength shall 


made manifest to those who look upon our suffer-|be those preserved, who, while they weep as be-|be. 


ings, and who might see in us how mighty is the|tween the porch and the altar, will be concerned 


grace. which upholds and comforts the people of 
God. 

To “ suffer well,” is a great attainment. It is 
given of God to those who seek it earnestly and 
constantly ; and such may comfort their hearts 
with the assurance, that if they receive this gift, 
they have received a blessing from God, of which 
they cannot reckon the value, and by which they 
will be able abundantly to illustrate the grace of 
God, and minister to his most excellent glory. 


A Letter Suitable to the Times. 
Near Smithfield, Twelfth mo. 22nd, 1837. 

Beloved Friend,—I1 received thy two letters 
sent by , they were acceptable to myself, and 
such as have had the opportunity of seeing them. 
Many of us hereaway can feelingly respond to the 
discouraging prospects which seem at seasons to 
attend thy mind, in regard to our once highly fa- 
voured society. Never | believe has there been so 
great an apostacy, since we have been a people. 
And never was the adversary permitted to make a 
more bold, and I fear a more successful attempt to 
bring the society, and the worthy founders of it, 
into discredit, than is now making, and of late has 
been made, by poor E. Bates. ‘Thou perhaps hast 
seen, or will see his late book of between three or 
four hundred pages, entitled, “ Bates’ Examination 
of Quakerism.” In this work the author has put 
forth his strength, and written to render George 
Fox and other early Friends odious in the eyes of 
other religious societies, labouring hard to fix upon 
them, particularly dear George Fox, the character 
of a blasphemer, an idolater, a heretic, &c., Kc. 
And worse than all, contemning and ridiculing 
that blessed and divine principle of light and lite 
in the soul, by which ear/y, and indeed all genw- 
tne Friends profess to be guided. In this particu- 
lar, how awfully is verified that scripture declara- 
tion, “If therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness.” Poor Eli- 
sha! I never see him but I mourn at his awful 
downfall. He must have been once highly en- 
lightened, but leaning to his own understanding, 
the root of Divine life was dried up. For the 
High and Holy One will not give his glory to an- 
other, nor his praise to graven images. 

I have from my youth firmly believed in the 
sufficiency and certainty of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit to those who in singleness wait for 
and upon the influence and leadings thereof. In 
this faith 1 hope to end my pilgrimage, however 
small a measure of this blessed principle may be 
vouchsafed to me. 

I think I have seen with indubitable clearness, 
and have been confirmed more and more of late in 
the sentiment, that in proportion as the Lord’s 
messengers minister in the ability which he alone 
gives, the Truth rises into dominion, and the peo- 
ple partake of the baptizing power. Whilst that 


What is thy choice? Is it the applause of the 
to put up their petition, “Spare thy people, O|world? pomp? ambition? fame? Why, these are 
Lord, and give not thine heritage to reproach.”| playthings which are soon broken; glittering bub. 
And I trust that the grand adversary with all his|bles that soon burst. Is it wise to choose food that 
devices and all his agents, will never be permitted | will not keep, garments that will not wear, and 
utterly to lay us waste as a Christian Society. possessions which are here to-day and gone to.’ 

I conclude with feelings of christian sympathy.|morrow? Choose something better. Make a bet 

Thy attached friend, B. W. L.  |ter choice, for thou canst hardly make a worse, 
Smee h i ! 

The tools great men work with.—It is not tools ie tae = eats.” peer 
that make the workman, but the trained skill and|" What is thy zeal? Is it for trifles, or for thin 
perseverance of the man himself. Indeed it is|o¢ yalue? for thine own weal or for others good? 
proverbial that the bad workman never yet had a| for time or eternity? for earth or heaven? [s thy 


good tool. Some one asked Opie by what won-|yeq] foolish, or according to knowledge? Does it 


derful process he mixed his colors. “I mix them 
with my brains,” was his reply. It is the 
same with every workman who would excel. Fer- 
guson made marvellous things—such as his wooden 
clock, that accurately measured the hours—by 
means of a common penknife, a tool in everybody’s 
hand, but then everybody is not a Ferguson. A 
pan of water and two thermometers were the tools 
by which Dr. Black discovered latent heat; and a 
prism, a lens, and a sheet of pasteboard, enabled 
Newton to unfold the composition of light and the 
origin of color. An eminent foreign savant once 
called upon Dr. Wollaston and requested to be 
shown over his laboratories, in which scienee had 
been enriched by so many important discoveries, 
when the doctor took him into a study, and, point- 
ing to an old tea-tray on the table, containing a 
few watch glasses, test-papers, a small balance, and 
a blow-pipe, said: “ ‘There is all the laboratory I 
have!” Stothart learnt the art of combining col- 
ors by closely studying butterflies’ wings; he would 
often say that no one knew what he owed to these 
tiny insects. A burnt stick and a barn-door serv- 
ed Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvas. Bewick 
first practised drawing on the cottage-walls of his 
native village, which he covered with his sketches 
in chalk; and Benjamin West made his first 
brushes out of the cat’s tail. Ferguson laid him- 
self down in the fields at night in a blanket and 
made a map of the heavenly bodies, by means of 
a thread with small beads on it, stretched between 
his eye and the stars. Franklin first robbed the 
thunder-cloud of its lightning by means of a kite 
made with two cross-sticks and a silk handker- 
chief. Watt made his first model of the condens- 
ing steam engine out of an old anatomist’s syringe, 
used to inject the arteries previous to dissection. 
Gifford worked his first problem in mathematics, 
when a cobbler’s apprentice, upon small scraps of 
leather, which he beat smooth for the purpose, 
while Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first calculated 
eclipses on bis plough-handle.— Smiles’ Self-Help. 


What ws thy Portion?—What is thy wealth, 


reader? Is it money, or houses, or lands? Hast 
thou gold, and bills, and bonds? Dost thou heap 
up riches in the coffer, or dost thou make the bank 





teaching or preaching which is in the words of thy treasury ! Surely thou has heard that riches 
man’s wisdom, brings death to the living. My spirit have wings, and that many who are rich for this 
is often of late clothed with mourning under an ap-|world are poor indeed for that which is to come, 
prehension thattoo many under our name, in various| Ask, then, of God, that he may show thee the 


bind thee to the world, or wean thee from it? Is 


it hot, hasty, and fitful, or calm, enduring, and 
persevering? Saul had a zeal, but he was a per- 
secutor. Peter had a zeal, but for all that he de- 
nied his master. Be zealous in love; be zealous 
in faith ; be zealous in good works; and be zeal. 
ous in promoting the kingdom of the Redeemer. 
Who are thy friends? Are they rich, powerful, 
and devoted to thee? Have they indulged in large 
professions and made large promises? Still have 
acare. Hast thou tried them in trouble? Hast 
thou sought favour of them inthe day of calamity? 
“¢ Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble 
is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint.” 
Prov. xxv. 19. Choose for thine earthly friends 
lovers of peace, and remember there is a heavenly 
friend “that sticketh closer than a brother.” 
What is thy heritage? Is it an estate? the cast 
off property of those who have gone before thee? 
A mere life interest that may be but for an hour? 
Oh, there are better things than these! Give up the 
chaff for good grain; thy husks for the‘ fatted calf; 


\thy passing shadow for a permanent reality. Look 


higher than earth, and trust in thy Redeemer, so 
shalt thou have a heritage of peace and joy, and 
be an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 
Oh seek from God, with all thine heart, 
Riches which ne’er decay ; 
And be thy choice the better part 
Which none can take away; 
Thy zeal for Christ a quenchless fire, 
Thy friends the men of peace; 
Thy heritage an angel’s lyre 
When earthly changes cease. 


The Adulteration of Tea—In the London 
Lancet we find the result of a microscopic and 
chemical analysis of forty-eight samples of tea. 

Of the twenty-four specimens of black tea ana- 
lyzed every one was found to be genuine. Of 
like number of green teas all were adulterated. 
The adulterations are mainly a coloring matter 
with which the tea-leaf is faced, painted or glazed. 
Ferro-cyanid of iron or Prussian blue is the arti- 
cle most commonly used for this purpose. Some- 
times, however, indigo, kaolin or china clay, and 
turmeric powder were found in addition. That 
species of tea which is denominated gunpowder is 
adulterated in other ways by admixture with 
leaves not those of tea, with paddy husk, and par- 
ticularly with “lie tea,” so called, a leaf which re- 
sembles the tea-leaf closely, and is sent to this 


parts of the world, are seeking to accommodate our |Tiches of his grace, and make thee a partaker of|country from China in vast quantities, to be em- 


doctrines and practices to those of other religious|the riches of his glory. i ; 

denominations, rather than maintain with integrity} What is thy strength? If it be that of a vig- 
the principles and testimonies into which our wor-|0rous frame, a broad chest, and a sinewy arm, the 
thy predecessors were led by the inshinings and|ague may shake thee, the fever burn thee, and con- 
unfoldings of the light of the glorious gospel of sumption may waste thee till thou art weaker than 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. These prin- other men. Dost thou ever think of this? Art 
ciples being too pure for the acceptance of the|thou ready for the throes of pain and the languor 
high professors, were to them, like the gospel of|of sickness? Be assured thou wilt have them. Go 


ployed in adulterations here. ‘The coloring of the 
tea is almost entirely dove in China, and probably 
because it improves its appearance, and perhaps 
renders its sale more sure and rapid. 

Such is the result of a thorough analyzation of 
this article by eminent scientific men in England, 
and it is certainly not very flattering to the taste 
of those who drink green tea for the love of it. 
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tending to excite a serious examination into the 





There is no such article as an unadulterated green|things which they were sensible the Lord, by his|ple grew up together in vanity and the fashions of 
tea. Let the lovers of the herb remember that/Spirit, testified against. And it is possible they|the world, and old people went downwards into 
fact, and as they sip the delicious beverage, and|may indulge such things amongst their children|the earth raking it together, and to both these I 
fancy they find in it a solvent for their aches and |and families, which in the time of their first con-|was to be a stranger. And now, friends, I do see 
pains, let them also remember that they are sipping] vincement they durst not allow of, nor are they tojtoo many young people that profess the Truth, 
with it a solution of Prussian blue and indigo, as|be allowed in our Christian Society.—Train up|grow up into the fashions of the world, and too 
well as sundry other little peccadilloes, that nei-|children in the fear of God, restraining them from} many parents indulge them, and among the elder 
ther add to its exhilarating properties nor yet are|folly and vanity—that none go into the vain and|some are growing downwards and raking after the 
entirely harmless to the system. On the other|gaudy habits, dress, nor foolish modes and fash-jearth. If you have not power over the earthly 
hand the black teas are not adulterated, and are|ions,” &c. Rag. oan = — —_ “1 a ama: _ 
the only ones used by the Chinese. Knowing the . : the fashions of the world, though you have often 
Gepurinis that are te the best green teas, they! « fog, a ao ee eure entreat you had the rain fall upon your fields, you will but 
send them to foreign ports to tickle the delicate}, wiom God has given children, that you bring bring forth briars and thorns, which are for the 
palates of the English, the French and the Ameri-|,)., up as becomes Truth, and dio act dooms than fire.” —G. Fuz’s Journal, page 602, 
can, Who in their oe a = bright lively ap- |, yourselves to imitate the world’s fashions ee é 
i oring compositions : . . . os to an 
oe imparted by the coloring P though it be in plainness, for if you do, it is with A Just Retort—* Well, you have made quite 
' me in the love of God to foreware you of it:—|.., array of science against the truth of revela- 
and if you do look back again and take liberties,| |; on ‘aes i a he cetetiaiis abi. 
we shall suffer loss which one day will be greater gic ‘an satiighedle sale sa and express you sta 
; : ; . f , , 
ae iife oe stripped of all that can be enjoyed| 4. y+ my credulity in receiving it. It is true, my 


faith is a very simple one, and really is indepen- 
James Parnel, by whose effectual ministry, it is|dent of material science; and especially a science 
recorded, thousands were convinced of the Truth,| founded on an imperfect knowledge of the struc- 
noticeth the new fashions as one of the fruits of the|ture of the earth, the visible heavens, or the hu- 
corrupt tree—inventions of the world, to make the|man mind. Had not man fallen from his primitive 
creature seem something in its own eyes, and in| nobility, and limited the exercise of his faculties, 
the eyes of others; are not these, says he, “ the|/he might perhaps have attained to a true and ex- 
outward signs of pride which lodges in the heart; |alted science, far different from the smattering of 
has not the Lord pronounced a woe against the} modern theorists, who pretend to construct worlds 
crown of pride, and shall any professing as we do, 


without God, and account for every thing without 
by any act of ours, spare, nourish, and keep it}a recognition of his government. ‘I'he irreverence 
alive, in any one ?” 


of such a course is the more striking, when it is 
Charles Marshall, in his account of the first remembered that God alone thoroughly compre- 
gathering of Friends in the city of Bristol says, 


hends geology, astronomy, mathematics, and meta- 
“ We received the gospel with a ready mind, with 


physics, while man can only understand them in the 
broken hearts and affected spirits, and gave up to most superficial manner. Scraping the outer crust 
follow the Lord fully, casting of the weights and 





















































































Scantlebury’s Ancient Testimony. 
Testimonies of Ancient Friends revived, respecting 

the changeable modes of the world, addresse d 

those in the station of parents. 

The apprehension of an increasing departure 
from simplicity in apparel into an tmztation of the 
world’s unstable fashions, particularly amongst the 
Youth, and even amongst many of those whose 
parents retain a consistent appearance, has given 
rise to the following brief selection of Testimonies 
of Ancient Friends, with some additional remarks 


ground and effects of such departure from the self- 
denying way of our predecessors. 

The advices of the Yearly Meeting on this sub- 
ject have been large, and often repeated both in 
the printed epistles and written minutes, and as 
these are easily referred to, a few short extracts 
muy be sufficient here, viz. 


of the earth, piercing a very small distance into 
burdens, and the sin that easily besets, and from the fe — eee “* telescope, and qasing 
the evil ways and vanities of the world, departed.| °°” a — i ie phenomena of mind, phi- 
Oh! the strippings of all needless apparel, and losophers, so called, presume to pronounce with 
the forsaking superfluities in meats and drinks— dogmatism on the secret laws of mind and matter; 
and in the plain self-denying path we walked, our and not only so, but exclusively of the maker of 
apparel and houses plain.” both mind and matter. Revelation satisfies my 
PP mind, for it conveys to me the worthiest ideas of 
George Fox. God, and just in proportion to the strength of my 

“The enemy of mankind goeth about seeking|belief in him thus revealed, I am conscious of an 
whom he may devour and entangle again with the|exaltation of my own nature. With a conviction 
glory and beauty of this world, setting before men|that God is harmonious with himself, and there 
and women the comeliness and decency of the|can be no contradiction between his revelations, 
several fashions of this world; by which we see|I distrust all pretended discordancies between them, 
many are enspared. That in all men’s and wo-jespecially when the discovery is founded on the 
men’s meetings, faithful men and women be chosen,| most limited knowledge, both of God and his 
that have not entered into any of these things; or|works. (od is all science, and his science is per- 
‘ such as now with a ready mind, in the dread |fect; and if any thing under this name leads one 
children, and be good examples to them, and not/and fear of the Lord God Almighty, will come|to view him as a cold abstraction or nonentity, 
allow them in any thing that may gratify a vain|oyg¢ of them all, to the intent that they without|there is prima facie evidence that it is nothing 
mind in immodest apparel, but train them up in| delay, and in much tenderness may visit all those| more than developed ignorance. It is a strange 
sobriety, modesty, and plainness.” that have entered into or keep in the world’s fash-| hallucination which talesen any one to make sci- 
1631. |ions, in their apparel, household stuff, or other-|ence and religion antagonistic. The more verity 
“ We are sensible that the miscarriages of youth | Wise.” in our knowledge, the nearer our approach to God, 
have very much proceeded from their being im- and the more profound our veneration; flippaney 
prudently indulged.” in regard to the latter, is a sure sign of shallow- 
ness in regard to the other.” 


Yearly Meeting, 1688. 

‘‘ Parents are advised to educate their children 
and servants in modesty, sobriety, and the fear of 
God—they are accountable for that power com- 
mitted to them, and are exhorted to discharge their 
trust when they see a libertine spirit in their chil- 
dren or servants, that lusteth after the vain cus- 
toms and fashions of the world.” 


Yearly Meeting, 1690. 

“ Friends are advised ot to suffer their substance 
to be bestowed on children, to furnish them with 
such things as tend to pride and vanity, or affect 
them with the vain fashions of the world.” 

1692. 

“That all parents amongst Friends take all 

godly and Christian care in the education of their 


_“ And as every one hath received Christ, walk 
in him who is not of the world, so that you may 
Yearly Meeting, 1760. |be preserved out of the vain fashions and customs 

“Parents are advised to restrain and example|of the world, which satisfy the lust of the eye, &., 
those under them for their help—(for whom an which is not of the Father. And who joins with 
account must be rendered) bringing them up in the |that which is not of the Father, or encourages it, 
fear of the Lord, and in that sobriety, moderation, draws the mind from God.’ 
and plainness, of speech, apparel, and deportment, 1685. 
which becomes a people professing to be foliowers| ‘*‘ Friends that see the world so often, alter fash- 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the perfect pattern of|ions and follow them, they cannot judge the world, 
humility and self-denial.” but the world will judge them. Keep all in plain- 

York Quarterly Meeting, 1690. | 2€8S and simplicity.” 
“That Friends be watchfulthattheenemy darken| “To all that profess the Truth my desires are, 


not their minds, and bring them back into vanity|that you may walk in humility, for when the Lord 
and folly, and turn again into the practice of those | first called me forth, he let me see that young peo- 





Interesting Circumstance-—Among the Sikh 
nobles who, at the outset of the mutiny, staked 
their heads on the British side, was the Rajah of 
Kupoorthulla. He was not a very great man, 
but he had influence, and no Englishman could 
have risked his statws, purse, and person, with 
more hearty and unquestioning loyalty. He helped 
to guard the Northern Delhi Road, then the key 
of our position; and when order had been re- 
stored, the Governor-General, casting aside the old 
policy of meagre rewards, raised him, by a single 
gift of land, to the wealth of a great English noble. 
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The Rajah married an East Indian girl, became 
under her influence, a christian, and established 
a mission on his own estates. Sweeping away 
at a stroke the prejudices of a thousand years, 
he introduced his wife into society, and allowed 
her to appear in public, and the officials, for once 
heartily cordial to a native, threw aside prejudices 
as rooted as his own, and recommended that the 
Rajah should receive, officially, precedence in Oude. 
The Governor-General consented; and at the apex 
of the new social system of Oude stands a native 
ebristian noble ; and the only woman in India for 
whom the guards turn out in the British provinces 
is the Christian “ Lady Kupoorthulla.”— London 
Spectator. 


Religion and morality—We sometimes hear 

rsons speak disparagingly of morality as though 
it were of little value. They exalt religion at the 
expense of morality. Morality cannot be sepa- 
rated from religion. No one who is faithful in the 
performance of his duties toward God, will neglect 
his duties towards his fellow men. Whenever one 


is awakened to a sense of religious obligation, you 
will find him careful in regard to the duties of mo- 
rality. 

The man who makes great professions in re- 
gard to religion, and and is not strict in his mo- 
rality, is a self-deceiver or a hypocrite. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Sratres.—Funds for the War.—The Secretary 
of the Treasury hasnegotiated another loan of $50,000,- 
000, with the associated banks of Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. It is understood that $50,000,000 
will be at once placed to the credit of the United States 
in exchange for six per cent stock, to run twenty years, 
at a rate equal to seven per cent. at par. This rate is 
about 90§ for the hundred dollars. The ability of the 
Government to put down the rebellion, is, it is stated 
now, not doubted by capitalists. 


HE FRIEND. 


war munitions for the southern rebels has been captured 
by a U.S. frigate and taken into Key West. 

The reported capture of the privateer Sumter proves 
to have been incorrect. When last heard from she was 
at Barbadoes. 

An intercepted letter from the rebel commissioner, W. 
L. Yancey, now in England, speaks discouragingly of the 
prospect of a recognition of the Southern Confederacy 
by the European powers. 

The Norfolk Day Book says that the ship Fingal has 
arrived at Savannah, with a cargo of war munitions, &c. 

The Savannah Rebublican of the 9th, says :—“ Uur 
city was in a state of intense excitement throughout the 
whole of yesterday. The news of the capture of the 
Walker battery, at Hilton Head, and the arrival of our 
retreating troops, many of whom were wounded, aroused 
the intensest feeling. Everybody was in the street. 
Large crowds collected around the news and telegraph 
offices throughout the day and until late at nignt. 
Families commenced packing up. Large numbers of 
females and children were sent from the city by the 
night train to the up country. 

The same paper complains that the men were also 
seeking safety in flight, and insists that every able- 
bodied man under sixty years of age should be com- 
pelled to remain and aid in the defence of the city. 

The Virginia papers make heavy complaints of the 
Union men of East Tennessee, who it is alleged, have 
burned several bridges upon the Virginia and Tennessee 
rail road, thus cutting off at a most critical moment, the 
means of despatching troops rapidly to New Orleans, 
which it is feared is in danger of attack. 

Knoxville, Tennessee, has been placed under martial 
law. The Union men were taking up arms, and threaten 
to take possession of the rail road. 

The Memphis, (Tenn.,) Argus of the 16th, has a 
Charleston, 8. C., despatch of the 14th, which says 
‘the Federal forces have possession of Pinckney Island, 
and have seized all the able bodied men on the planta- 
tions and taken them aboard the fleet. They prevent 
the others from fleeing by use of force. They have 
made no attempt yet to effect a lodgment on the main 
land.” 

The Memphis papers express great alarm at the Fede- 
ral preparations for an expedition down the Mississippi. 

Virginia.—The rebel forces under Floyd, which lately 
advanced upon Gen. Rosecran’s command in the Kanawha 
valley, appear to have retreated into their mountain 
fastnesses. The portion of the State on the eastern 


Capture of Rebel Ministers.—Ex-Senators Mason, of|side of the Chesapeake has recently been occupied by 


Virginia, and Slidell, of Louisiana, who were going|4,000 U. S. troops. 


abroad as ministers of the Southern Confederacy to 
France and Great Britain, have been captured and sent 
to Fort Warren, Boston. They were taken from an Eng- 
lish Mail Steamer in the channel of the Bahamas. The 
families of the prisoners were allowed to proceed on 
their voyage. This important arrest was made by Cap- 
tain Wilkes, in command of the United States steamer 
San Jacinto. The captain of the British vessel delivered 
up his passengers under protest. 

Maryland.—Governor Hicks has issued a proclamation, 
calling a special session of the Legislature at Annapolis, 
on the 27th inst., the object being to re-establish Mary- 
land in her old position in the Union, and to annul the 
traitorous legislation of the last session. 

The Expedition to South Carolina.—The fleet encoun- 
tered a violent gale on the passage, which damaged a 
number of the transport vessels, and caused the total 
loss of the steamers Union and Osceola. The crews 
were all saved except a very few persons. The ficet ar- 
rived at Port Royal on the 4th, and on the 7th inst. 
attacked Forts Walker and Beauregard. The bombard- 
ment lasted four hours, at the end of which time the 
rebels were compelled to retreat and abandon the works. 
After the capture of the Forts, the whole army, about 
15,000 in number, were safely landed. Beaufort was 
abandoned by all the inhabitants except thenegroes. The 
forts were found to be but little injured, they contained 
forty-three pieces of cannon, most of them of heavy 
calibre and of the most improved description. 
the U. S. vessels were seriously injured, eight of their 
men were killed and twenty-three wounded. No rebels 
were taken prisoners, the number of their killed and 
wounded is uncertain, but it probably exceeded 100. 
A large supply of ammunition was found in the forts. 
There was but a small supply of cotton at Beaufort. Gen. 
Sherman has decided to entrench his forces on Hilton 
Island in an impregnable position, where they will await 
the expected reinforcements. The planters in the vicinity 
have fled, some having previously fired all the buildings 
on their premises, and destroyed their crops, leaving 
only a mags of ruins behind them. 

Southern Items.—A large English steamer, laden with 


Many of the inbabitants are be- 
lieved to be loyal to the Union. Gen. Dix has issued a 
proclamation to the people of Accomac and Northamp- 
ton counties, assuring them that the military forces of 
the United States would come among them as friends, 
and with no purpose of invading their rights. A con- 
siderable number of rebels were under arms in North- 
ampton county. 

Kentucky.—The rebel General Zollicoffer has fallen 
back to Cumberland Gap, and sent to Knoxville for re- 
inforcements. In an engagement at Piketown, in the 
southeastern part of the State, a rebel force of 1000 men 
was routed and dispersed by Gen. Nelson. No other 
hostile collisions are reported. The rebels seem to be 
losing ground. 

Missouri.—Gen. M‘Kinstry, late quartermaster-general 
under Fremont, has been arrested and placed in con- 
finement in St. Louis. His cashier has also been ar- 
rested. The government has agreed toarm, pay, clothe, 
transport and subsist the Missouri volunteers for service 
in the State during the war. The rebel armies under 
Generals Price and M‘Cullough, have retreated into Ar- 
kansas. It is understood that they have gone to Fort 
Smith, where supplies for the winter have been collected. 
Before leaving Missouri they ravaged the country in 
their vicinity, burning all the hay stacks, corn cribs, &c., 
to prevent the U. S. forces from obtaining forage if they 
kept up the pursuit. A large part of the Federal army 
bas left Springfield for the North. The chief command 


None of | has been devolved upon Gen. Halleck, Gen. Hunter has 


Iheen ordered to take charge of the army in Kansas. 
The rebel outrages appear to have ceased in great meas- 
ure in nearly all parts of Missouri. At the sanguinary 
battle at Belmont, the rebel loss was 200 men killed, 
427 wounded, and 278 missing. It is stated that the 
main portion of the Federal forces will be concentrated 
at St. Louis, in readiness for movements in Kentucky, 
or southeast Missouri. 

Miscellaneous.—There seems to be no doubt that many 
rebel incendiaries are scattered over the free States. 
Already no fewer than seventeen woolen factories en- 
gaged in filling contracts with the government have 
been destroyed by fire. 


The Blockade of the Potomac is complete so far as the 
passage of large vessels is concerned. Smaller craft 
occasionally pass unharmed at night. 

Arrest of Senator Gywn.—Senator Gywn, of California 
has been arrested on his passage to New York, via 
Panama. It is alleged that he was in treasonable cor. 
respondence with the rebels. He was subsequently re. 
leased on parole. 

The Grain Crop of Ohio.—The State Auditor of Ohio 
has made up the statistics of the grain crop of the State 
—wheat and corn—for 1860, and the following totals 
are presented : 


Bushels, 
23,640,356 
13,345,844 


Total wheat crop in 1860, 
Total wheat crop in 1859, 


Increase in 1860, . 
Total corn crop in 1860, 
Total corn crop in 1859, 


10,294,512 
91,588,704 
69,372,343 


Increase in 1860, . . ° ° 22,216,361 
Eighteen counties in 1860 produced over 1,500,000 
bushels of corn each, the highest being a crop of 3,210,- 
717 bushels in Ross county. Eleven counties each pro- 
duced over halfa million bushels of wheat, the largest 
amount being 690,769 bushels in Stark county. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 392. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 254. 

Foreign.—Liverpool dates to the 8th inst. Many of 
the Lancashire cotton mills had reduced their time to 
three days a week, and in some an entire suspension 
had taken place. The stock of cotton at Liverpool 
amounted to 633,000 bales, including about 300,000, 
American. The breadstuffs market was quiet but steady. 
Consols, 934. The bank rate of interest had been re- 
duced to three per cent. In the open market mone 
was plenty at 2} a 2] per cent. . 

The London Times treats, in an editorial, on the ill 
feeling of the north towards England, and its groundless- 
ness. It says “ We shall nevertheless continue to ex- 
press our conviction that secession has destroyed the 
Federal Union, and that to whichever side victory in- 
clines, its reconstruction on the old basis is impossi- 
ble.” 

Several heavy commercial failures had occurred in 
Paris. 

The bank of France has succeeded in obtaining six 
million of francs from the Bank of Prussia. 

It was reiterated that France has opened negociations 
with Austria, for a cession of Venetia. 

It is reported that the Duke of Magenta had been en- 
trusted with the mission to Vienna on the same subject. 

The French troops had occupied the valley of the 
Dappen, and the Swiss Government had sent commis- 
sioners to the spot and had resolved to protect and de- 
mand satisfaction for the violation of Swiss territory. 

Revolutionary movements are taking place among the 
students throughout Russia. The disturbances at Mos- 
cow were quelled by a military force, and a petition is 
being signed for a constitution. Monster meetings of 
the people were expected on the return of the Emperor 
at Moscow. 

The Prussische Zeitung publishes news from Moscow, 
without a date, announcing that the students in that 
city had created violent disturbances, which had been 
quelled by the military force. A petition requesting the 
release of the students lately arrested, and that a con- 
stitution should be granted to Russia, had been signed 
by 17,000 persons. 

The Emperor of Austria has addressed an autograph 
letter to the Chanceller of Hungary, declaring that the 
disloyalty of the Hungarian Principalities menaces pub- 
lic order in such a dangerous manner, that duty required 
the raising of strong barriers against such excesses; 
that, as the convocation of the Hungarian Diet in a con- 
stitutional manner appears to be impracticable until 
order is re-established, all of the existing authorities in 
the districts and Commons are abolished, and the Chan- 
cellor is ordered to elect persons to replace them and to 
take care that the administrator of public affairs suffers 
no interruption. All persons charged with crimes 
against the public safety shall be tried by the military 
tribunals. 


a 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from CO. E. Woodward, Pa., $4, vols. 33 and 
34; from Soloman Hull, Io., $3, to 52, vol. 35 ; from Sarah 
Minard, Pa., $2, vol. 35; from Israel Hall, Ind., $2, to 
20, vol. 35; for Henry Cope, Io., 50 cts., to 13, vol. 35. 
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